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the same degree to a pass student whose work is scarcely beyond the 
high school stage , and to the honors man who may have taken a bril- 
liant first-class. Although the book does not purport to be a descrip- 
tion of the present condition of Oxford and Cambridge, there is noth- 
ing in print which gives more clearly, or in fuller detail, all the 
complexities of college and university at Oxford and Cambridge, which 
make these two English institutions unique in the educational world. 

Annie G. Porritt. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 

Democracy and Race Friction. By JOHN MOFFATT MECKLIN. 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 19 14. — xi, 273 pp. 

Books in regard to the negro have been written by historians and by 
novelists, by reformers and by reactionaries, by white men and by col- 
ored, by trained observers and by untrained emotionalists. Though the 
subject has apparently had every possible variety of handling, Professor 
Mecklin approaches this old problem with a fresh method of treatment. 
Though occupying a chair of philosophy, he nevertheless shows thorough 
competence to discuss his subject from the aspect of the sociologist. 
Works treating of the general problem of race have been written from 
this standpoint, but none has brought to bear in such a way the prin- 
ciples of scientific sociology upon the definite field of the American 
negro problem. 

The volume discloses a comprehensive knowledge of the literature of 
the subject, as well as extensive correspondence with authorities 
throughout the South in touch with the present situation. It also 
shows much first-hand personal knowledge. The author writes with 
sympathy and with distinct freedom from prejudice. He appears to be 
a southerner, yet he frankly acknowledges the faults of the South. 

The subject is developed along the following line. It is pointed out 
that race friction and prejudice are essentially phenomena of the group 
rather than of the individual. The problem is not individual, but 
social. Hence the importance of approaching it from this aspect. 
Social solidarity is not a matter of artificial nurture or of legislative 
mandate, but depends upon the homogeneity and uniformity of nature 
and equipment of the members composing any society. Between the 
negro and the white there are fundamental racial differences. 

One cannot rightfully call this racial inferiority, but simply racial 
difference. The chief race traits of the negro which the book selects 
for mention are the functioning of his mental processes through the line 
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of imagery rather than through the process of abstract and distant rea- 
soning, which leads him to live for the day rather than to plan for the 
unseen future ; his strongly developed sex instinct, which leads him into 
behavior discordant with white standards, but which with education 
may possibly flower into ideal family and home life ; a docile and elastic 
temperament, which leads to submissiveness ; and his strong gregari- 
ousness, marked nevertheless with almost complete absence of talent as 
a social organizer. Is the negro, with these traits, capable of assimi- 
lating the civilization of the whites? The answer to this is not to be 
given with certainty, as is done adversely by Professor Hart and Mr. 
H. H. Bancroft, and affirmatively by many others. Professor Mecklin 
says that the negro is on trial now, and that the issue is largely in his 
own hands. 

The book sets forth that race antipathy, by itself, may be conserva- 
tive of racial integrity, social purity and solidarity. Therefore preju- 
dice against color may in its last analysis be prompted by not unlaud- 
able instincts of group self-preservation. History throughout the world 
shows that as a matter of recorded fact the dominance of the white 
group is the prerequisite of anything like satisfactory relations between 
English-speaking whites and the African race. Race friction is not 
peculiar to America. It is the inevitable accompaniment of contact 
between divergent race groups. There is a precise parallel between 
the behavior of the whites in the South and the English whites in South 
Africa. Harmony is most nearly attained when the weaker group 
accepts the will of the stronger group. On the other hand, the " color 
line " and friction arise where large numbers of the different races live 
side by side under such institutions that paternalistic control, or legis- 
lative control, cannot take place. This is the case under our demo- 
cratic institutions. Furthermore, pressure from group contacts in- 
creases as the groups increase. This is exemplified in the present 
history of Philadelphia, Boston and other northern cities. Race 
prejudice, however, may be not disastrous either for the discriminator 
or the discriminated against. It did not destroy the Jew. On the 
contrary, it was one of the most potent factors in his present equip- 
ment for advance, once leadership and strong social ideals were 
developed. 

Before the Reconstruction period the negro shared the master's 
ideals, somewhat as does a child in the family. For this has been sub- 
stituted competition with the social group of whites. Imitation as it 
existed before has been cut off. It is now external, rather than assim- 
ilative. The desirable feature of the white home is often judged to be 
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its piano rather than its purity. The negro is largely shut off from the 
white man's world. The imitation process must take place within his 
own group. The close social contact of the races has now almost en- 
tirely disappeared. 

The social salvation of the negro must be worked out within his own 
group. Intellectual leaders should supply him with ideas which will 
inspire him with honest race pride. The task of the negro leader is 
the preservation of fit group traditions and the creation of social habits 
within the home and elsewhere which shall insure the training of char- 
acters socially valuable. The imperfectly socialized group, and the 
poverty of group traditions, must be remedied. The immediate and 
imperative task of the negro leader is to create a social conscience. 
This must be largely the creation of the group itself. In working out 
this end, the author holds that the chief agency must be the negro 
home. After that will come the church and the school. The negro 
press has failed in this task ; but the negro home has made good, in 
spite of its defects. The betterment of home life is inseparably con- 
nected with education and with industrial independence, which there- 
fore become of urgent importance. 

There are some minor inaccuracies in the book. It is a question 
whether even centuries of slave trade could arrest the development of 
the combative instinct in the native Africans, as the author seems to 
think possible. It may be questioned, even though the ten years of 
the Reconstruction period worked great damage upon the advancement 
of the negro, whether this ten-year period if used to greatest advantage 
would have done all or much that was needed toward the building-up of 
habits of thrift and the winning of an independent place in the social 
order. The author states that the planter has no means of redress 
when deserted by a negro in his debt, since he cannot forcibly hold 
the negro for debt. This requires some qualification. Some of the 
southern states have laws which practically cover this situation. As 
instances of such regulation may be cited a statute of (Laws of Alabama, 
1 901, page 133, section 1), and a decision of the supreme court of the 
same state reported in 86 Alabama 26. 

If the reader does not agree with the views of the book, yet he will 
recognize its high value. Its discussion of the subject in the light of 
our present-day knowledge of sociology renders it an important con- 
tribution to the field it covers. 

Franklin Johnson, Jr. 

Columbia University. 



